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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. | stoop down and take hold of the crab by the 

wala two posterior swimming legs, so as to avoid 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. being seized by the claws. Should he not wish 

to carry each crab ashore as he catches it, he 
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Communications and Subscriptions received at the Otfice of} 


: te pt This is a very effectual mode of dis- 
JOHN RICHARDSON, abling them from using their biting claws, yet 


CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH / it is certainly not the most humane operation; 
PHILADELPHIA. ‘itis done by taking the first of the sharp-point- 


led feet of each side, and forcing it in for the 


| 
a a ° . : e 
length of the joint behind the moveable joint 


RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST, NO. 7. as thumb of the opposite biting claw. The 

On the first arrival of the crabs, when they|crabs are then strung upon a string or wythe, 
throng the shoals of the creeks in vast crowds, | and allowed to hang in the water until the 
as heretofore mentioned, a very summary way|crabber desists from his occupations. In the 
of taking them is resorted to by the country| previous article crabs were spoken of as curi- 
people, and for a purpose that few would sus-| ous and interesting, and the reader may not 
pect without having witnessed it. They use} consider the particulars thus far given as being 


a three pronged fork or gig made for this} particularly so. Perhaps, when he takes them | 


sport, attached to a long handle; the crabber altogether, he will agree that they have as much 
standing up in the skiff, pushes it along until|that is curious about their construction as al- 
he is over a large collection of crabs, and then | most any animal we have mentioned, and in 
strikes his spear among them. By this seve-|the interesting details we have as yet made 
ral are transfixed at once and lifted into the/but a single step. 

boat, and the operation is repeated until! The circumstance of the external skeleton 
enough have been taken. ‘The purpose to|has been mentioned, but who would expect 
which they are to be applied is to feed the}an animal, as low in the scale as a crab, to be 
hogs, which very soori learn to collect in| furnished with ten or twelve pair of jaws to its 
waiting upon the beach when the crab spear- | mouth? Yet such is the fact, and all these va- 
ing is going on. Although these bristly gentry | riously constructed pieces are provided with 
appear to devour almost all sorts of food with|appropriate muscles, and move ina manner 
great relish, it seemed to me that they regard-| which can scarcely be explained, though it 
ed the crabs as a most luxurious banquet; and | may be very readily comprehended when once 
it was truly amusing to see the grunters, when | observed in living nature. But, after all the 
the crabs were thrown on shore for them, and complexity of the jaws, where would an inex- 
were scampering off in various directions,|perienced person look for their teeth? surely 
seizing them in spite of their threatening claws, | not in the stomach? nevertheless, such is their 
holding them down with one foot, and speedily | situation; and these are not mere appendages, 
reducing them to a state of helplessness by that are called teeth by courtesy, but stout re- 


breaking off their forceps. Such a crunching| gular grinding teeth, with a light brown sur-| 


the crab’s ear, yet it is very easily found, andisa 
little tnangular bump placed near the base of 
the feclers. This bump has a membrane 
stretched over it, and communicates with a 
small cavity, which is the internal ear. The 
\organ of smell is not so easily demonstrated 
as that of hearing, though the evidence of their 
possessing the sense to an acute degree 1s 
readily attainable. A German naturalist in- 
ferred, from the fact of the nerve correspond- 
ing to the olfactory nerve in man being distri- 
buted to the antennae, in insects, that the 
fantenne were the organs of smell in them. 
Cuvier and others suggest that a similar ar- 
jrangement may exist in the crustacea. To 
satisfy myself whether it was so or not, I late- 
lv dissected a small lobster, and was delighted 
to find that the first pair of nerves actually 
went to the antenna, and gave positive support 
ito the opinion mentioned. I state this, not 
to claim credit for ascertaining the truth or 
linaccuracies of a suggestion, but with a view 
lof inviting the reader to do the same in all 
{cases of doubt. Where it is possible to refer 
ito nature for the actual condition of facts, 
learned authorities give me no uneasiness. If | 
| find that the structure bears out theiropinions, 
‘it is more satisfactory; when it convicts them 


\of absurdity, it saves much fruitless reading, 
las well as the trouble of shaking off prejudices. 
| ‘The first time my attention was called to 
| the extreme acuteness of sight possessed by 
\these animals, was during a walk along the 
flats of Long Island, reaching towards Go- 
lvernor’s Island in New York. <A vast num- 
ber of the small land crabs, called fiddlers by 
ithe boys (gecarcinus,) occupy burrows or 
icaves dug in the marshy soil, whence they 
lcome out and go fer some distance, either in 
search of food or to sun themselves. Long 


and cracking of the unfortunate crabs I never | 
have witnessed since; and | might have com- 
miserated them more,had not I known that| 
death in some form or other was continually 
awaiting them, and that their devourers w ere, 
all destined to meet their fate in a few months 
in the stye, and thence through the smoke 
house to be placed upon our table. On the 
shores of the Chesapeake I have caught crabs} 
ina way commonly employed by all those} 
who are unprovided with boats and nets. This} 
is to have a forked stick and a baited line, with! 
which the crabber wades out as far as he| 
thinks fit, and then throws out his line. As! 
soon as he finds he has a bite, he draws the| 


. Tn . . | » 

face. They are not only within the stomach, | before | approached close enough to see their 
but fixed to a cartilage nearest to its lower ex-|forms with distinctness, they were scampering 
tremity, so that the food, unlike that of other} towards their holes, into which they plunged 


creatures, is submitted to the action of the| with a tolerable certainty of escape; these re- 


teeth as it is passing from the stomach; instead | treats being of considerable depth, and often 
of being chewed before it is swallowed. In|communicating with each other, as well as 
some species the teeth are five in number; but|nearly filled with water. On endeavouring 
throughout this class of animals the same|cautiously to approach some others, it was 
general principle of construction may be ob-| quite amusing to observe their vigilance; to 
served. Crabs and their kindred have no|see them slowly change position, and from ly- 
brain, because they are not required to reason|ing extended in the sun, beginning to gather 
upon what they observe; they have a nervous) themselves up for a start should it prove neces- 
system excellently suited to their mode of lifo,| sary; at length standing up as it were on tip- 
and its knots or ganglia send out nerves to the|toe, and raising their pedunculated eyes as 





S 


line in, cautiously lifting but a very little from | senses of these beings are very acute, espe- 


organs of sense, digestion, motion, &c. ‘The| high as possible. One quick step on the part 
5 I I 


lof the individual approaching was enough— 


the bottom. As soon as it is near enough to} cially their sight, hearing and smell. Most of|}away they would go, with a celerity which 


be fairly in reach, he quickly, yet with as little | my readers have heard of crabs’ eyes, or have | must appear surprising to any one who had 


movement as possible, secures the crab by| 


seen these organsin the animal on the end of two/ not previously witnessed it. What is more re- 


placing the forked stick across his body and/ little projecting knobs, above and on each side|markable, they possess the power of moving 
pressing him against the sand. He must then} ofthe mouth; few of them, however, have seen| equally well with any part cf the body fore- 


| 
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most, so that when endeavouring to escape, | ON MALARIA, other instances where the effect of marsh effluvia 
they will suddenly dart off to one side or the} had remained latent for different periods, from six 
’ : days to six weeks and more, and where the proxi- 

} <A tract of undulating country which came under | mate cause of its developement was fatigue, or a 

\ luxurious meal, night watching, or some other casual 


other, without turning round, and thus elude 
|iny own observation, exhibited these pernicious in- 
fluences, as they affect mild climates, in the experi- excitement. 


pursuit. My observations upon the crustace 

ous animals have extended through many years, | 

and in very various situations; and forthe sake|ence of 1828. “[ forbear to mention names, as in It has been further suggested, that it isa mistake 

of m iking the general view of their qualities | £' ing this or any other local illustration, | wish not | attribute this class of maladies to a local cause, as 
to excite alarm, but to suggest the mode of correc-|the North American Indians were not affected in the 

| tion; and the following particulars are stated with a | same manner, although more exposed to varieties of 

| view to aid our judgment as to other situations, and |soils and seasons than the presentrace of inhabitants. 

in the West Indies, where they are exceeding- |the best modes of reform. This tract, for forty or | Phat the Indians were subject to epidemics, we 


ly numerous and various. ‘The greater pro-| fifty miles margined on three sides by the sea, is a| 


i 
} 


(Continued from p. 147.) 


more satisfactory, | will go onto state what | 
remarked of some of the genera and species 


are informed by Hutchinson, who, in his “ History 
portion of the genera feed on animal matter, |'°!ling country, the soil generally a stiff loam upon of Massachusetts,” remarks that “ the Indianshad 
cecal dil alin Mine siete has becun: a {2 *bstratuin of clay, overlying sand at no great been greatly weakened by an epidemic, In Bel- 
espect ully afier dec omposition ha Bun, jdepths. The formation is fundamentally primitive, knap’s Biography, “several periods of pestilence 
but contains many tracts of superficial alluvion. The |4™mong the natives of New England are named.” It 
deep waters, and approach the shoals and lands | hills are of no great elevation but rather abrupt, suc-|!8_ mentioned in * Gookin’s Historical Collections 


only during the spawning season. Many live | ceeding each other rapidly, sometimes forming wet, 


large number are exclusively confined to the 


of the Indians in New England,” that consumption 


: | and 4 her ; and fever were ; » diseases of » natiy 
in the sea, but daily pass many hours upon the basin shaped valleys, aud at others, ponds of si-]|4N¢ tev were among the diseases of the natives, 
f hy of t t] milar outline, seldom admitting any outlet for the |@nd also, that they invoked invisible spirits in po- 
»L S Oe . e 2s s noe »| 7 » we mei ‘ o . 
roc ky shores for the plegsure of basking in the | superfluous waters or the wash of the hills. The | Wows, “ lo lay the laiter distemper.” These sicknesses 


sun: others live in marshy or moist ground, | jands are productive and assiduously cultivated }tnight, or might not be owing to causes at present 


ata considerable distance from the water, and| Salt marshes occur on the sea shores trequently, and | ope rating, but they could scarcely be as violent, be- 
feed principally on vegetable food, especi lly on the margins of snia | bays, which ‘ind at the |‘ ause the sw amps and low grounds were screened 
coast. In June and July of 1828, the fall of rain |!" @ good degree fromthe san by the almost impene- 
| was not far from the average of preceding summe rs, |trable forests; and the amount of humid vapours 
: but much of it fell in showers, and the rapid alterna- would be proportionate tothe degree of heat which 
on the hills or mountains, and visit the sea « nly tions of rain and sunshine were followed by very jexh iled them, although their character might be in- 


the sugar cane, of which they are extremely 

destructive. Others again reside habitually 
, A 

once a year for the purpose of depositing their] luxuriant vegetation. In August, alittle more than | fluenced by other causes. 


eggs in the sand. All those which reside in| ®" '™ h of rain feil before the Sth, and to this suc- 
g 


|} ceeded a drought for the remainder of the mont 


on . 
Ihe severe sickness, and the violent fevers, which 

: : . : 
assailed the early settlers of this country, are fami- 


on ' - ot a aad i . . 
he mean heatof the month was 78° 45’, though it}! arly Known; nor need we a record of the symptoms 





burrows made in moist ground, and those 


coming daily on the rocks to bask in the sun,| was occasionally as bigh as 91° Fahr. The margins |to convin e us that they were analogous to those 
participate in about an equal degree in the | of ponds we re soon laid bare, the rank and ma- | Whi h appear in every new settlement west of our 
qualities of vigilance and swiftness. Many aj rated herbage was every were exposed to the} Ray err woere. te nemy cares lends asp 
breathless race have | run in vain, attempting | “"“ uses $5 ance agg ps th salt mar reg, (tal idm of ete oo cultivators, 
to intercept them, and prevent their escaping | yielded their co-operation. Various forces « mispir- | 1e deep accumulations of autumnal leaves 


. ed to increase the energy and extent of pestiferous|#24 other vegetable remains, which have been ga- 
into the sea. Many an hour of cautious and|jnfluences. For example, the greater amount of} tbering fur ages, are broken up by the plough and 
solicitous endeavour to steal upon them unob-|surface and materials exposed, gave out a larger |®Xposedto the sun and rain; those elements are ne- 
served, has been frustrated by their long sight- | quantity of poison, and that more conce utrated; the nergy ae and oe a as has ee 

E j mitigating effect of rain was also needed to absorb 2aG) een shown, are productive of disease; anc 
ed watchfulness; and several times, when, by a aiua tak aaaoinic ae ee tein vonds | this lsniadniin ecard ce he Miiceneet ali cet. 
extreme care and cunning approaches, | have ee } : 


full, to secure the surfaces and materials usually | fered by the pioneers in new settlements, while the 
actually succeeded in getting between a fine} under water, from the chemical action of heat. disappearance of those endemic maladies after the 
specimen and the sea, and had fall hope of| Whether this theory is or is not correct, the event | COUntUy has changed its aspect by cultivation, proves 
driving him farther inland, have all my antici-| WS, that in this month a remitting bilious fever, en- that we have not mistaken the cause, 
Se ; al aT ae demic in many villages, became rapidly and exten-| Anothersource of malaria remarked by Dr. M'Cul- 
pations been ruined by the wonderful swiltness | sively epidemic, including all the open country: sud-|loch, is bilge water, to which he charges a gre 
a ivel ic, ling al intry; s y 18 bilg , arges a great pro- 
of their flight, or tlie surprising facility with} den attacks seized the most healthy, and those who | portion of the sickness experienced on shipboard 
which they would dart off in the very opposite di-| in the spring had been affected with fever and ague,|since the disappearance of the scurvy. It is his 
rection, at the very moment I felt almost sure of found their relapses of a malignant character; and | opinion, that the noxious efflavia are generated in 
my prize. One day, in particular, I saw a flat! 8" at mortality ensued, On the western verge of | hot climates by the ac tion of the bilge water upon 
. | this tract is situated a town containing ten thousand | the wood ofthe ship itself, often augmented by corn, 
oh | inhabitants, and aithough the epidemic came almost coffee, and sugar cargoes, and sometimes by the quali- 
most a beautiful crab l had ever beheld. It | to the doors, and the sick were in eve ry house. and ly of the ballast. Itis notorious that grain and sugar, 
was of the largest size, and would have cover-| almost in every apartment in neighbourhoods not | by sifting through the seams, render the bilge water 
ed a large dinner plate, most beautifully colour-| half a iile distant, yet not a single case occurred in | excessively offensive, and Dr. .M*Culloch instances 
" 7 the town, excepting a few persons who had been in | the most destructive fevers, proceeding from that 
the country, and who, after their return, were visited |}cause. Gravel and mud ballast are elso conducive 
: with fever. The site of the town is on table land|to similar results, while iron ballast is safe. The 
just such a specimem as could not fail to €x-| about eighty feet above the level of the sea, but not |simple and easy remedies for this evil are ventila- 
cite all the solicitude of a collector to obtain. | high enough to secure it from the winds blowing over | tion, and washing the ship every day by the plug, 
But, it was not in the least deficient in the art | the adjacent country. it seems probable that it juntil the water drawn by the pumps is as clear as 


gation: ' st careful ; | owed its safety to the fires, smoke, and other coun- |that in the sea outside of the ship. A most thorough 

of self-preservation; my most carefu Ma-) teracting, though unknown causes, which accumu- | attention to ventilating the hold is also essential, 
noeuvres proved ineffectual, and all my efforts | late wherever there is a numerous and industrious | because there is the origin and residence of thé ,evil. 
only enabled me to see enough of it toaugment| population. The sickness did not abate until the The efficacy of this practice has been tested by ex- 
my regrets to a high degree. Subsequently [| commencement of frost, which is another proof of|perimentin the British naval and merchant service. 
aT ae the truth of the position that frost extinguishes the | Another exposure of ships to this class of diseases, 

: , abate malarious principle, and another reason for suppos- |is from communication with the harbours and shores 
resident; this had been killed against the rocks ing it referable to a vegetable origin. But if malaria |of tropical climates. Although it is practicable to 
during a violent hurricane, with very slight in- is subdued by frost, the question arises, why do| bring this set of dangers under as positive regula- 
jury to itsshell. I offered high rewards to the} complaints proceeding from it occur in winter? " To|tions as the former, yet great perils may be avoided, 
black people if they would bring me such a this inquiry, Dr. Keate's report of those regiments which are now thoughtlessly or ignorantly incurred 
but the most expert among them snomedi which returned to England trom Walcheren in 1809, | by ships companies in tropical regions. It has been 

=, os  . © y appears to me a satisfactory answer. Dr. Keate| ascertained that malaria has been distinctly propa- 
to think it an unpromising searchi, as they| states that after their arrival in England from that| gated to a ship at anchor, five miles distant, and that 
knew of no way of capturing them. If I had} most disastrous campaign, where more lives were}a fatal cholera occurred instantly three miles from 
been supplied with some powder of nux vomi-| lost by disease than by the collisions of war, “ Many the land, upon a shift of wind. It is therefore ex- 
ca with which to poison some meat, I might| °! the men fell down suddenly after the fatigue of a |tremely advisable that ships should not approach 
| short march with an attack of the identical fever, so | such shores for wood and water; but when it is una- 

| fatal at Walcheren,” and he has no doubt that the | voidable, the natives of such countries should be 
| poison was imbibed ¢here, and remained /atent until | procured to perform the labour, and all communica- 
j after their return. This seems to me so conclusive |tion with the shore in boats should be in the day 
on this point, that need not take room to repeat|time, at full water; as on the banks of rivers, or on 


rock, which afforded a fine sunning place, the} 


ed with bright crimson below, and a variety of| 
tints of blue, purple, and green above; it was] 





saw a similar individual in the collection of a 





have succeeded. 
JonN. 
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the sea shore, at low water, the exhalations from the! 
mud are of the most pestilential character. No man 
should go on shore after sun-set when in harbour, 
nor before breakfast, nor be on the decks at allin the 
night, and the watch should be limited to the small- 
est possible number of men, to whom “ smoking 
constantly while in the open air,” should be recom- 
mended, Whenever any part of a crew are necessi- 
tated to engage in the dangerous employment of 
wooding and watering, fires lighted at short dis- 
tances, would be of great value, and “ought to be 
a standing order during such service.” No boat 
should, by any means, be out after sun-set. 

The « onsequences of inundation after the waters 
retire, are seen in every climate, producing diseases, 
differing in the degrees of severity, from the mild 
tertian agues of cool climates, occasioned by a low 
meadow or a mill pond; to thesudden and terrific 
fevers on the deltas of the Nile and Oronoco, and 
other rivers of the tropics. In these regions the heat 
is continual for long periods: the effects are some- 
times instant, and the mortality frightful. 

It is on the rice plantations of our southern states, 
in Mobile, New Orleans, and the countries which 
form the deltas of the Mississippi and its tributaries 
that malaria has raised its throne on this continent; 
and were it not for the mysterious ability of the ne-| 
gro to resist the influences which destroy the white} 
or Caucasian race of men, those vast alluvial regions 





would, of necessily, be resigned to their original de-| 
nizens It is a question interesting to naturalists,| 
whether this capability of resisting the effects of ma-| > 
laria resides in the texture of the negro’s skin, or in| 
some more latent peculiarity of structure or func- 

tions; and it is important to medical science, to ascer- 

tain whether it is resisted by the pores of the exter- 


may hence discover some clue to the mode of its at- 
tack. 

I will detain you with but one other cause of malaria, 
which I am bound not to omit, as it is one of ex- 
treme danger, from its following closely upon a very 
extensively prevailinghuman propensity,—and that 
is, negl:cl. 

Were it not that Imight injure the value of real 
estates in some parts of this country, | could point 
out by name several excellent farms, which, by 
changing hands, and falling into the possession of 
non-resident proprietors, have become dangerous as 
places of residence, and are sinking in value every 
day. This resultstrom the neglect of ditches and 
low grounds, and the consequent encroa¢ nment of 
bogs and marshes upon the borders of meadows, as 


these increase the extent of plashy surface, and ‘al 


cumulate a mass of deadly materials in weeds and 
herbage; because tenants and hired labourers culti- 
vate only such parts as yield a ready profit. But 
this practice will be found ruinous; for where point 
by point is yielded, and the inhabitants recede, .the 
result will be as in Italy, a complete depopulation; 
for, as I shall further show, its destructive influences 
are in the inverse ratio of the resistance made by 
cultivation, and the habits of civilized life. 

Perhaps [ cannot in any way so concisely illus- 
trate this point, as by giving a history of its effects 
in Italy. 

(To be continued.) 








THE DEAD SEA APPLE. 

Solanum Sodomeum is a purple egg plant, 
of which the fruit is large and handsome. A 
species of gall insect (cynips) often attacks 
and punctures the rind; upon which the fruit 
gangrenes, and is converted into a substance 
like ashes, while the outside is fair and beautiful. 
It is found on the borders of the Dead Sea, 
and is that apple, the external beauty and in- 
ternal deception of which have been so cele- 
brated in fabulous, and so perplexing in true 
history. 


“ Dead sea fruits, that tempt the eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lips.” 


‘| the temptation of man. 


lr 
nal and internal surfaces, or by respiration, as we fs 
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The dreadful judgment of the cities of|Ohio yearly meeting, presented a petition to 
the plain recorded in sacred history, the) the state legislature, Sor the repeal of the law, 
desolation around the Dead Sea, the ex-|under which the people of colour were order- 
treme saltness of its waters, the bitumen, and}ed to leave Cincinnati. The meeting for suf- 
as it is reported, the smoke that sometimes ts- | ferings of Indiana yearly meeting, a large pro- 
sued from its surface, were all calculated for) portion of which hes in Ohio, also pr epared a 
making ita fit locality for superstitious terrors;| memorial for the same object. The former 
and among the rest were the celebrated apples| was presented last month, the latter | have not 
which are mentioned by Josephus, the histori-| heard from. ‘That from the meeting for suffer- 
an of the Jews, not as fabulous matters of|ings here was referred to a committee, which 
which he had been told, but as real substances | reported, as we are informed, that it was inex- 
which he had seen with his own eyes. He|pedient to repeal the law. It is believed, that 
says, they ** have a fair colour, as if they were | several motives of a political nature operated 
fit to be eaten; but if you pluck them with\upon the members in producing this result. 
your hand they vanish into smoke and ashes.’ | And while a feeling decidedly favourable to the 

Milton, who collected all of his tory or fable | people of colour was manifest, as it was fully 
that could heighten the effect of his poem, re-| understood that the law cannot be enforce d, it 
fers to those apples as adding new anguish to| was thought best to let it remain asitis. This 
the fallen angels, after they had been trans-| result, however, is discreditable to the state. 


formed into serpents, upon Satan’s return from | Miscellaneous Repository. 


There stood THE INDIANS, 


A grove hard by, The meeting for sufferings of Ohio yearly 
——laden with fair fruit, like that lmeeting, recently adopted and forwarded to 

Which grew in Paradise, the bait of Eve, : : ; .: 

' congress a memorial on Indian affairs, peti- 


s‘d by the Tempter: on that prospect strange | 
Their earnest eyes they fix’d, imagining, jtioning that the general government may scru 


For one forbidden tree a multitude. 


* ’ ® * 


|pulously regard the guarantees of rights, and 
promises of protection, so often and so solemn- 


They, pan h’d with scalding thirst and hunger fierce, ||y pyade to that deeply injured people. 


could not abstain: { hid 
But on they 0 sy roll’d in heaps, and up the trees 
Climbing, sat thicker than the snaky locks — 


That curl’d Megara: Greedily they ‘pluck k’d 
The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom plac’d; 


hemate Wrrnesses.—The legislature of 

|Georgia has adopted an excellent regulation, 
This more delusive, not the touch but taste |W ith respect to obliging females to appea in 
Deceives; they fondly thinking to allay | courts as witnesses. This regulation Ses nses 
lheir thirst with gust, instead of fruit 

| Chew’'d bitter ashes, which the offended taste with their personal “attendance, except In cri- 
With sputtering noise re jected. lminal « “ases, 


Commissioners are appointed 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 


|to take their depositions in private. ‘This isa 
— | regulation which ought to be universally adopt- 
Milman’s Character of the Hymns of |‘ ed. Itis calculated to answer all the pur- 
David.—They excel no less in sublimity and | poses of a personal attendance, and, at the 
| tenderness of expression than in loftiness and |same time, saves the individual from those un- 
purity of religious sentiment. In comparison | pleasant, and often painful sensations, which 
with them the sacred poetry of all other na-|@ delicate female must necessarily experience, 
tions sinks into mediocrity. ‘They have em- when exposed to the gaze of a motly crowd, 
= so exquis sitely the universal langu: ige of | Inte rrogate «d by impertinent limbs of the law, 
relisious emotion, that (a few fierce and vin-|and often too on subjects calculated to excite 
dictive passages exc epted, natural in the war-|@ blush on the hardy cheek of our own sex. 
rior poet of a sterner age) they have entere | 
with unquestioned propriety into the ritual of | ae 
the holier and more perfect religion of Christ. | 
The songs which cheered the solitude of the! 
desert caves of Engedi, or resounded from the} 
voice of the Hebrew people as they woman 
along the glens or the hill-sides of J udea, have| 
been repeated for ages in almost every part} 
jot the habitable world, in the remotest islands 
of the ocean, among the forests of America, 
or the sands of Africa. How many human} 
hearts have they softened, purified, exalted! 
—of how many wretched beings have they 
been the secret consolation !—on how many 
communities have they drawn down the bles- 
sings of Divine Providene e, by bringing the} 
affections into unison with their deep de- 
votional fervour.— History of the Jews. 
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SECOND MONTH, 27, 1830. 





Some of our correspondents give us hints 
now and then about long articles. We sus- 
pect they begin to think us incorrigible, and 
indeed we are obliged to confess ourselves so; 
for we must admit, that we relish long articles 
which are written with ability and vigour. It 
lis clear, that space must be allowed to a writer, 
who wishes to investigate an interesting ques- 
tion; that in controversial writings especially, 
the same ground has frequently to be travelled 

aT over; and that there are very few subjects, re- 
THE PEOPLE OF COLOUR IN OHIO. specting which we can convey any information 
It is proper to inform the readers of the Re-| worth acquiring, by means of aphorisms and 


pository, that the meeting for sufferings of short anaiiaaete The very object in view. 
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when we commenced this paper, requires us thinks our paper quite trifling and light enough, | 
to allow considerable space to many of our and calls upon us to throw in more ballast.| 
correspondents. ‘The refutation of sophistry We endeavour to satisfy our own ideas re- 
and calumny is necessarily a tedious and pro- 
lix business; but not on that account to be ex- 
cluded from our columns, or passed over by 
our readers. It is moreover absolutely neces- 
sary to renew these expositions as often as the 
attack upon us is renewed; for the circle of 
our readers is continually widening, and the 
refutation of the soplistry and slanders of 
1828 may never have met the eyes of lim to 
whom they are repeated in 183 


specting what is most suitable for a paper cir-! 
culating among a grave and highly intelligent 
people, balancing the objections of one set of 
readers bythe opposite complaints of another, | 
and concluding that what is so widely and ea- 
gerly sought for, must in reality meet with very 
general and hearty approbation. 


It is mentioned in the last number of the 
Miscellaneous Repository, as a proof of the im- 
portance attached by the Hicksites to the six 
queries and the answers of Elias Hicks, and ofthe 
efforts used to produce, by means thereof, an 
impression on the public mind, that thirty copies 


: _ were sent to the post-oflice at Mount-pleasant, | 
of the Hicksites, to whom it is due, that we 


ow : Jjand twenty-seven to that of a neighbouring 
should thus furnish them with the means of} villave 
defence. 


830. ‘To those 
who have formed clear and settled opinions, 
this continued renewal of controversy may ap- 
pear unnecessary and litigious; but they should 
remember, that there is a class of persons very 
liable to be influenced by the misrepresentations 


| as 
However it might increase the value of our| The 
journal in the eyes of some of our friends, we 
suspect that there are few of our subscribers, 
who would be willing to see the paper made 
up entirely of extracts from old authors. W e| 
must adapt our pages to the present times ; 
and it is expected of us to furnish original es- 
In} 
the choice of subjects, we have always prefer- 
red those of a grave, and serious, and instruc- 
tive character. ' 
ther than short ones have predominated; and 
we cannot, until our views change, regret the 
cast thus given to our paper. 


sume paper gives the following narra- 
tive of an intrusion on Friends of Mount-plea- 
sant by Edward. Hicks. 


About the first of last month, a special meeting of 
the meeting for sufierings was concluded on, to take 
place on fourth day, the 20th of the same month—| 
and the members in the several quarters were notified | 
accord ngly. 

Such of the readers of the Repository, as are not 


says, even if they be mere compilations. 


members of the Society of Friends, (and there are | 
may be informed that the meeting for | 
sufferings is composed of twenty-six members, ap- 
pointed by the yearly meeting, and four by each of| 
the quarterly meetings, (which are five in number,) 
making in all, forty-six. This meeting representsthe | 


Long essays. of course, ra-|™4") such, 


yearly meeting during its recess; and has contided to 
it many important duties. 


ing is, of course, in the yearly meeting-house. 


The whole complexion of a periodical work, 
it appears to us, is often determined by the 
space allowed to each article. A short essay 
may be good, and when really good, is perhaps 
the best thing for a weekly paper. But in the ul ‘| 

ee - : ; interfere with the sittings of the meeting for suf-| 
ambition to say something smart and lively, Dataity Meeks chiendanie ede beeen 2 
how many become frivolous and foolish. The} violation of wood order as to interfere with the sit-| 
art of trifling with dignity is the rarest of ac-) tings of the yearly meeting itself. 
complishments, and one to which we make no 
pretensions either editorially or individually. 
And when the attempt fails, the pretender be- 
comes really pitiable. Besides, why should 
essays of a grave, investigating, manly, and 
well informed cast, be excluded from the pages 
of a weekly journal? Take, for instance, the 
paper on Malaria, which we have extracted 
from Silliman’s Journal, and which, long as our 
light readers may think it, is really a short, andi 
very condensed and luminous essav on a most} {tiendly manner bringing into view the general ob- 


difficult and intricate subject of vast practical ate en wae eee ee arom 
. F ing-houses, and informing them, that in the present 
application, and we should be glad to hear| case there was a specia/objection, from its interference | 
a good reason why such an essay should be ex- with the meeting for sufferings, and ré questing that | 
cluded. It contains useful observations, which | they would not persist in the arrangement. : 
men in every situation almost may apply bene- | They went on, however, to hold their meeting, in 


Sint end thins 0% 16 continnel theeaek se. | the women’s apartment. And the meeting for suf- 
J? 5 al : oo ferings was not only incommoded by the presence of 


veral of our numbers, may be read with advans| public meeting so near, but by the unintended in- 
tage either in fragments or asa whole. ‘To those | trusion ofa number of individuals, who, not acquaint- 
of our readers who think that long essays ren- ed with the circumstances of the case, came into 
der our paper dul! and uninteresting, we reply | the room where the meeting for sufferings was sitting. 
; © * | Friends seeing the course which had been deter- 
that where such essays are In themselves in- | mined on by the Hicksites, patiently and quietly sub- 
structive and valuable, if they will only read) mitted to the imposition, without taking any other 
them, they will derive much useful and interest-| means to prevent it, than those which have been 
ing information from them. If to elevate the | mentioned. a. 
tone and character of a weekly journal be to Thus, the Hicksites, disowned from the Society as 
render it dull, we wish “ The Friend’ to con- they are, and contrary to the remonstrances of the 


5 : : trustees, took a liberty, which, independent of that 
tinue so. At-the same time, we must remind] pemonstrance, did not belong even to the regular 


the complainants, that another class of readers! members of the Society. 


Its proper place of meet- | 
And} 
no minister, in full unity with the Soc iely, and tra- | 
velling ace would presume to} 
make an appointment that would, in the least degree, 


its order, 


ording to 





When Edward Hicks came into the neighbourhood, 
a meeting was appointed for lim, to be held in the 
meeting-house at Mount-pleasant, and at the very | 
time which had been appointed eighteen days before | 
for the sitting of the meeting for sufferings. The! 
trustees who hold the property, were not informed of 
the appointment of the meeting for Edward Hicks, | 
iill the previous evening. As soon as circumstances | 
would admit, which was early next morning, they | 
addressed a note to Edward Hicks, and another to} 
the individual who had been principally concerned | 
in giving the nolice of the meeting, in a mild and} 





| sured terms. 


; race, 


‘The southern newspapers have lately men- 
tioned, in terms of the strongest reprobation, 
a pamphlet which had been secretly introduced 
and attempted to be circulated among their 
coloured population. Knowing the extreme 
sensitiveness of southern feelings upon the sub- 
ject of slavery, we did not attach much weight 
to their censure, and supposed that some weak 
enthusiast had been giving vent to his indigna- 
tion against negro bondage in rather unmea- 
A friend has lately placed the 
offending pamphiet in our hands, and we must 
confess ourselves to be horror struck at its 
contents. It professes to be the production 
of a black, and is the most ferocious and vin- 
dictive attempt to rouse the worst passions of 
our nature that we have ever seen. 


It bears upon every page the marks of hav- 
ing been written by a man ina violent paroxysm 


|of insanity, which has diseased the whole sys- 


tem, moral and intelleetual. The wonder ts, that 
men in their senses could be found, wicked and 
desperate enough to circulate the ravings of 
this bedlamite. ‘The success of such attempts 
to inflame the passions of an ignorant multi- 
tude, would be the most deplorable event that 


|could happen to the poor slaves; and if (which 


we cannot conceive possible) there should be 
any disposition shown by the free people ef co- 


|\lour to second these incendiary efforts, the im- 


mediate eflect would beto alienate their warm- 
est friends, and to render incalculably more 
hopeless and wretched the condition: of their 
The cause of humanity can only be 
truly served by taking into view the happiness 


jand comforts, the rights and privileges of all; 


and it is counterfeit philanthropy, which is in 
effect the grossest tyranny and injustice, that 
attempts to elevate one portion or class of 
mankind, and to subserve one set of interests, 


| by trampling on all others. 


We regret to learn, by the Cherokee Phe- 
nix of the 10th instant, that the patience of the 
Indians under aggressions has given out. Un- 
der the authority of the principal chief, a com- 
pany of Cherokees set out to apprehend some 
horse thieves. by whom they had been greatly 
annoyed. ‘They were out two days, and ar- 
rested four, who were all Cherokees. They 
also found seventeen fumilies of intruders on 
their lands, contrary to the treaty. These 


ithey ordered out, and after safely taking out 


all their furmiture, burned their houses. On 
their return, five of the party tarried by the 
way, and became intoxicated. In this situa- 
tion they met with a company of white intru- 
ders, twenty-five in number, who KILLED one 
of the Indians, and carried three prisoners in- 
to Georgia. ‘The paper adds, that it was re- 
ported, that a large party of Georgians were 
on their way to arrest Ross and Major Ridge. 
If this be so, the Indians will undoubtedly re- 
sist the invaders by force, we shall soon hear 
the war whoop of the whites, and Georgia 
will have the pleasure of cutting with her 
sword the knot she could not untie. 


The love of one’s own excellence is the 
most delicate and most imperceptible of all 
kinds of delusion. 
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HISTORICAL FRAGMENTS, 


(Continued from page 150.) 


1699. *And, dear Friends, we hereby give you to un- 
derstand, that we have received accounts, as well by 
the Friends that came up to this yearly meeting, 
from the several counties in Engl und and W ales, as 
by epistles from divers foreign parts (viz, from Ire- 
land, Scotland, Holland, Pennsylvania, the Jerseys, 
Rhode-Island, Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Jamai- 


ca, &c.) that truth spreads and prospers; that Friends | 


grow up, are preserved in loye and unity therein; 
that many sober people, both in this and other coun- 
tries, resort to Friends’ meetings; and that the Lord 
hath of late raised up and sent forth divers of his 
servants, in the spirit of his Son to labour in the 
work of the ministry, for the gathering into, and 
building up in, the way of truth and holiness, which 
accounts, as they were cause of great comfort and 
joy to us, so we gladly impart the same to you, that 
you may partake with us therein; and beth you and 
we may jointly return thanksgiving and praises to 
the Lord our God therefore. 

“ The deep sufferings of many in Scotland, by rea- 
son of a great scarcity of corn, heretofore intimated, 
have been considered by Friends, as desired last year, 
to the great relief of the poor Friends there; whose 


acknowledgements of Friends’ love and care therein | 


have gratefully been presented to this meeting. And| 
the scarcity still continuing, and rather increasing, 
a farther assistance is intended to be continued, till| 
we see how the Lord will be pleased todo with them, | 
as toa plentiful harvest or otherwise. 

* Earnest endeavours have again lately been used 
for the liberty of our Friends, 
though not as yet obtained; and there being at this 
time some negotiations on foot, by the tenderness 
and care of the government, for the rede smption of | 
all the English there; and though the persons in Bar-| 
bary, employed therein by Friends, do wait some 
time to see the effect of that, yet we shall continue 
our farther endeavours for their discharge. And in| 
the mean time haveand do take care to send them} 
supplies for food; they having little allowance in that 


country of any thing to support their bodies, under| 
! 
the great severities of labour, and undeserved stripes | 


that captives often endure. Also farther direction 
by this meeting is given on their behalf.’ 

1700. “ This meeting has had divers good accounts 
from the several counties both in England and 
Wales, as also by epistles from Friends in foreign 
parts (as Scotland, Ireland, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 


Rhode-Island, Bermudas, and Holland,) importing | 


the prosperity of truth, and increase of Christ's go- 
vernment and peace, of which there shall be no end : 
howbeit, that our Friends at Dantzick are under} 


sufferings for truth and their testimony thereto; and) 


our Friends at Frederickstadt under some hards ships, | 
and their lives have been under apparent dangers, 
occasioned by the war in those parts; for whose 
relief care is taken, as occasion shall require. 

« Friends’ care is also continued for the redemp- 
tion of our Friends that are captivesin Barbary; and 
(as was hoped) the king has now agreed fur the ran- 
som of all the English captives there; and agents are 
arrived from thence, in order to receive the said ran- 
som. And althouglf now, as heretofore, Friends 


have acquainted the government that they intend to} 


redeem our Friends ai our own charge, nevertheless | 


Friends are so far willing to encourage a public col-| 


lection for the said service, that when the collectors | 
shall come with the briefs to Friends’ houses, we 
hope Friends wil! be inclined to extend their charity, 
in common with their neighbours, towards the re- 
demption of the other English captives.” 

1702. “ And whereas we formerly gave you someac- 
count of the hopes Friends had,and endeavours used 
forthe redemption of Friends, captives in Barbary;| 
we now let you know, that John King, es Ro-| 
bertson, Thomas Walkedon, Robert. Finley, James 
Burgoine, Joseph Bigland (being all of our Friends 
who remained alive in that long and sore captivity,) | 


captives in Barbary, | 


THE FRIEND. 


and care of them.” 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 
(Continued from p. 132.) 


solemnity, this important proposition—* Religion is 


It served the lecturer 
to show, that we, as a synod, could, therefore, have 
}no possible right to interfere in the matter. It is 
strange, sir, how nearly a proposition can approach 
to truth—and, after all, be untrue. That religion is 
a matler between man and his God, is a truth most 
| certain; but that religion is a matterentirely between 
man and his 
| Were the lecturer’s proposition true, | wonder how 
a minister should attempt to interfere in the religious 
instruction of his parish. Why is he to be instant 
in season and out of season, to exhort, rebuke, with 
all long suffering and doctrine? Were the proposi- 
tion true, | wonder why Paul has said, “ Now, then, 
we are ambassadors for Christ; as though God did 
beseech you by us. We pray you, in Christ's stead, 
be ye reconciled unto God.” ‘Were the proposition 
true, well might our children turn round upon us, and 
say, * How dare you press upon us the reading of 
| the Bible, the committal of catechisms, or the trouble- 
some attendance of the Sabbath? There is a great 
| man who has lately discovered that religion is entirely 


| This proposition sounds well. 





|a matter between man and his God; and therefore we | 


| beg you will not interfere. If you attempt, in any 


form, to influence our minds, you are interfering in 
a matter in which you have noconcern.” I wonder 
| what criticism the lecturer would make upon a ju- 
| venile essay of this description. He would reply— 
|“ You are mistaken, my children. Religion is, indeed, 
}a matter between God and a man’s conscience: but 
the means by which the knowledge of it is to be 
| brought to the mind, and the power of it pressed up- 
on the conscience, are committed to me as your pa- 
rent,and I am commanded by God himself. i in Deut. 
vi. 6, to teach you diligently in his holy command- 
ments; to employ every possib ile exertion to show 
you the truth, to preserve you from error, to lead 
you to holiness; and thus to bring you to the know- 
ledge of religion, with prayer and hope, that you may 
enjoy its comforts.” And is not this synod, sir, in 
place of such a parent to the people? Is there a 
single duty to which the natural parent is bound, 
which we, the spiritual parents, are permitted to 
neglect? Not one. Religion is not thena matter en- 
lirely between a man and his God. But there is a 
large portion of its outward instrumentality which is 
entirely a matter between man and man; yet regulated 
in its ministration, not by the will of man, but by a 
strict c eareemsy to the revelation of God. It is up- 
on this principle, sir, that this synod is bound, ham- 
bly, yet vigorous sly, perseve ringly, and zealously, to 
interfere in the religious instruction of the pe ople— 
| to protect them from error—to furnish them with 
wholesome instruction in the truth—and edify, in 
faith and love, the body of Christ committed to their 
care, 

The second proposition announced by our lecturer 
| was this—* | will be accountable to no man in mat- 
ters of religion, as no man can be accountable for me.” 
| This is another of those simple, yet splendid fallacies, 

by which inconsiderate minds are led captive. Tis 
a bit of common glass, finely cut, and set as a jewel; 
| deriving its play of colours from a little foil ingeni- 
{ously placed beneath it. 
| lours, and the beauty, and the value, are gone; anda 
{ bit of glass, worth not one farthing, is all that 
remains of your preciousgem! I shal! separate then 
| this gem from its setting, that its true value may be 
ascertained. ‘No man can be accountable for me.”} 
This is the reason, the gem of the argument. Now, 
if by * accountable” you mean that no man can be 
made a substitute for you, so that he may perish, and | 
you be saved, | freely admit its correctness. In this 





tenderly and gratefully acknowledged Friends’ love| “that men, in certain circumstances, are accountable 


The lecturer began with announcing, with all due | 


& matter entirely between a man and his God.” 


God, is an assertion most unfounded. | 


| witness is rather a novelty in jurisprudence, 
like the conduct of Paul. Acts xx. 27. 


Take it asunder—the co- | 








| for one another,’ and that too under the most awful 
| penalties that the divine word has revealed. Ezek 
| li. 17. —* Son of man, I have made thee a watchman 
| unto the house of Israel; therefore hear the word at 
| my mouth, and give them warning from me. When 
I say unto the wicked, thou shalt surely die; and 
thou givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn 
}the wicked from his way, to save his life; the 
| same wicked man shall die in his iniquity, bud Ais 
| blood will I ree quireal thy hand.” Whe re is now, sir, 
| the high sounding proposition, that one man is not 
| accountable for another 


God has spoken, and it is 
| fled; and the sound of its error shall be heard no 
more, y es, Sif, Mr. Montgomery shall be accountable 
| and awfully accountable, for every word of truth or of 
| error that he has uttered to his congregation. And 
| the minister that instructed Mr. Montgomery, if he 
kept back the gospel from his youthful mind, or im- 
bued it with one tinge of erroneous doctrine, shal 
upon his part, render an awful account for the ne- 
glect or misdirection of that giant intellect. And we, 
sir, every one of us, must be accountable for the souls 
of our people, if we have neglected to warn them 
against error, to solicit them to the truth; and if they 
fall and perish, through our indolence, indifference, 
or misdirection, their blood will the Lord require at our 
hands. 
The other fragment of the lecturer’s proposition— 
*] will be accountable to no man in matters of reli- 
gion”—#is a bold, and open, and heroic announcement 
—yet totally inconsistent with the purposes of the 
I have already proved that the object of the 
gospel is to bear witness. ‘ 


gospel. 
Now, aii unaccountable 
It is un- 
—* | have not 
shunned to aoe unto you all the counsel of God.” 
And it is only by this open and unreserved declara- 
tion that the apostle is able to say in the 26th verse— 

*] take you to record, this day, that 1 am pure from 
dee blood of all men.” Mr. M. is also at total vari- 
ance with the advice of Pet. iii. 15.—* Be ready al- 
ways to give an answer to every man that asketh a 
reason of the hope that is in you.” This advice 
clearly indicates 
only of our faith, but of the grounds and reasons 
upon which our hopes are rested. 


an unrestricted accountability, not 


As the very front of our offending, we are accused 
of “ prescribing a creed” to our brethren. [ answer— 
we prescribe no creed. We openly tell our own opi- 
nions, Wesay to those who wish to join us,“ what 
are your religious opinions?” If we cannot agree, 
we part as we met. We gire our own opinions open- 
ly; but we prescribe them tono man. Ihave already, 
sir, given you my views of what is called “ private 
judgment,” and, in my statement of principles, this 
house appeared universally to acg ye I shall 
therefore, only now add, that while I cannot recog- 
nise the use of “ private judgment,” as a right from 
God to think as a man pleases without restraint from 
the revealed will of God, I do not therefore imply, 
that any man has right, or privilege, or power from 
God, to interfere by coercion with the private opini- 
ons of another. I disclaim such interference with 
any man, except by counsel, advice, or argument. | 
permit no such interference with myself, except when 
men come armed with the mere weapons . logical 
discussion, and s¢ riptural argument. If, by * pri- 

vate judgme nt” is me rely meant, thatno pobue | body 
has a right to prescribe opinions to private indiv iduals, 
1 most heartily assent to the proposition. But the 
same principle that refuses to the public body the 
right to prescribe to the individual, refuses to the in- 
dividual the right to prescribe to the public body. My 
private, my individual opinion is—that we should 
not hold intimate church fellowship with persons dif- 
fering from us on fundamental doctrines of religion. 
Mr. Montgomery thinks we should be united, though 
of the most essentially discordant materials. Whe- 
ther now, must Mr. M. or I surrender our individual 
opinions? My plan is, to leave Mr. M. free to form 
his opinions, and to propagate them as he may, but 


have been this year redeemed; whose ransom net sense take it; and draw what conclusion you may.| not in my cumpany, or under my sanction. Mr, M. 
cost Friends upwards of 480/. including one George! But, our lecturer is too wise a man to exhibit such| is determined to keep in our company, though not 


Palmer, a Friend’s son of Pennsylvania, recommend- 
ed from thence; towards whose ransom they also did | 
contribute. Divers of which redeemed Friends have 


|truisms to his pupils. In opposition, then, to the 
only other meaning he can have, I am ready to af-| 
firm, and to confirm it by the word of unerring truth, | 


over agreeable, with the benignant wish of converting 
us from our error—and, trifling as the influence of 
our sanction may appear in his eyes, he is determin- 
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use of it, I waive all reference to that part of the|to join me in religious companionship, Such an 


ed to exhibit it in the eye of the world. And will 
we, nil we, he and his brethren will not part from us. 
Who now prescribes the creed in thiscase? I answer,| 
it is Mr. M. and his friends, who wish to exercise over 
our faith such overwhelming lordship, as will not} 
even permit us to choose our own company. 

To prove, however, that we should rest fully satis- 
fied with the principles of his faith, Mr, M. declares, | 
* the Bible is our (the Arian’s) creed.” So says every 
Socinian in the kingdom, Yet, would Mr. M. there-} 
fore give him the right hand of fellowship? Bat, 
when Mr. M. announces “the Bible is our creed,”| 
surely this is as much a creed in “ human language,” 
as the Westminster Confession or Thirty-nine articles! 
Had I Cruden’s Concordance before me, | am afraid 
I should search in vain for such an announcement, 
Strange! that Mr. M., who has such an aversion for 
what he calls * human language,” in declaring his re- 
ligious opinions, should yet manufacture a creed, in 
which Scripture language is not to be found. To il- 
lustrate the delusiveness of Mr. M.’s declaration, | 
merely reply—you say, the Bible is your creed—we 
ask you, whal Bible? The Arian Bible? The Soci- 
nian Bible? or the plain ** orthodox” Bible? Till these 
questions be answered in plain, intelligible “* human 
language,” Mr. M.’s declaration of creed conveys no 
more of his meaning, than if it were spoken in a lan- 
guage we did not understand, , 

But you must not inquire into our opinions, says 
Mr. M.. for, “ when creeds were formed, corruptions 
began.” This proposition is marvellously near the | 
truth. Reverse the ends of the sentence, and you 
have it perfect. It willthen stand thus. When cor-| 
ruptions began in the churches, then creeds w ere for-| 
med to counteract them. The corruptions of Arius 
surely preceded the Nicene creed, or else my know-| 
ledge of church history is wonderfully erroneous. That | 
the best and most Scriptural creeds have formed in- 
sufficient barriers againsterror, is a fact | will readily 
admit. But wherever they have been inefficient, the 
fault has been in the administrators, not in the law. 
The church of Geneva has been overwhelmed with 
neology; but not till after her ministers had begun, 
under the influence of Voltaire, to “ take the liberty” 
of dispensing with her established creeds, . Just the 
same was the case of the synod of Ulster. In propor- 
tion as her presbyteries adhered to thew public for- 
mularies, in the same proportion did they retain 
their orthodoxy. In proportion as presbyteries laid 
their formularies aside, in the same proportion were 
they overspread with Arianism, And just in propor- 
tion to the return of presbyteries to orthodoxy, has 
been their resumption of the ancient formularies of 
the church of Scotland. 

But, says Mr. M., “ we hold all that you hold,” as 
essential to religion; and he undertakes to prove this 
by a public repetition of all that Scripture declares 
about the dignity of the “ Son of God.” 
Mr. M., hold this, we hold the very same, 
I reply, you hold the same words; but mere words are | 


| 


You, says 


No doubt,} 


but sounds; it is your meaning we would have. And} 
until you tell us the meaning you attach to the words, 
we really do not know whether we hold in common 
to the amount of one single idea. 

Mr. M. replies by repeating a roll of Scripture 
phrases. Now surely, he observes, we hold the ¢ruth; | 
for “ the fruthisinthe Scriptures.” No doubt of all this; | 
the truth is in the Scriptures; but Mr. M.’s meaning | 
is notinthe Scriptures. The meaning he attaches to| 
Scripture, is in his owh heart and head—let him tell | 
us what is there, and we wil! know how to reply to} 
him. 

Let us then, says Mr. M., leave “all disputed points; 
points trifling and unessential;” and let us come to} 
an agreement upon undisputed, important, and fund- 
amental matters. (Mr. M.—* I did not use the 
word ‘trifling.’ ”’) 

Mr. M., sir, denies that he used the word “trifling.” 
Bat I noted it down at the moment it was uttered; 
and my friend, Mr. Houston, with whom I have ne- 
ver spoken upon the subject, has it also in the notes. 
A coincidence sufficient to establish my correctness. 
Mr. M., no doubt, remembers how he applied the 
word * trifles” to the same subject at Strabane; and 
perhaps he hassome slight recollection of the appli- 
cation I made of it in reply to his “ unanswered and 
unanswerable” speech. But as he now denies the 








}a most striking uniformity. 


subject; and confine myself to the words he has not 
denied—* undisputed and unessential.” 
our creed is to be formed of undisputed points, we 
must far excel those individuals who are characteri- 
zed as “scanty in creed.” There is not a point in 


religion that has not been over and over again dis-| 
| 


puted. The existence of the world, the very being 
of God, as aspirit, have been disputed. Were we 
to take Mr. M.’s advice, and avoid any disputed 
point, we might fly round the world like Noah’s dove, 
and return with wearied wing, to our meeting in the 
undisputed ground asa rest for the sole of our foot. 

And, alas! sir, is it come to this! that the character 
of our Lord himself is announced as a point “ not 
essential.” Surely, sir, the doctrine of his deity is 
essential to the Bible, for the “Word was God.” 
Surely it is essential to my salvation, for | require an 
Almighty Saviour. Surely it is essential to our wor- 
ship, for meu are commanded * to honour the Son, 


even as they honour the Father.” Surely itis essen- 


lial to our prine iples, for while the Bible demands of| 


us to love the Lord, our God, with al/ our heart and 


all our soul, the same word declares that the love of 


Christ constraineth us; and that if any man Jove not 
the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema, maran- 


jatha. If this doctrine, then, be not essential—after 


its rejection, what can be essential? Justification by 
faith has been well said by Luther, to be * articulus 
stantis vel cadentis ecclesia; and I would not hesi- 


| tate to say, in humble imitation of so great a man, 


that the doctrine of our Saviour’s supreme and es- 


sential deity, is, “ articulus stantis vel cadentis mun- 
Rg 


However the churches of Christ are found to differ 


| upon minor points of doctrine and discipline, upon 


this great and fundamental article there has ever been 
After this, and every 
other point of uniformity, I believe it to be our duty 
to labour. But Mr, M. gravely informs usthat “any 
attempt at uniformity is a striving against God.” | 
do not wish to secularize the talents of Mr. M. when 
I wish he had been a painter instead of a divine. You 
recollect how his eye roamed over the varying undu- 
lations of hills, and valleys, and green fields, ind bar- 


ren heaths, and all the wonderful dissimilitudes “of | 


the human face divine;” even the clouds themselves 
were compelled to !end their morning blushes, and 
their evening grey, tofurnish the wondrous catalogue 


of varieties with which nature abounds. The pic- 


. ‘o . | 
ture, L confess, was beautiful; but Scripture and argu- 


ment were sadly wanting, 
been discovered a universal genius. We are not 
therefore to be surprised, if Mr. M., while he charmed 


us with his painting, fell off in his logic. The world 


; 
is not a uniform plain, says Mr. M.: ergo, let not two | 


of you have the same articles of faith. There are 


|not two human faces alike, says Mr. M.: ergo, any 
|} attempt to bring men to think alike on religion is to 


strive against God, Ido declare, sir, if this be rea- 
soning, | require some additional lectures from Mr. 
Montgomery; for it is a mode of coming at conclu- 
sions of which | have been hitherto in profound igno- 


rance. Visible and material objects are unlike one 


another; therefore, concludes Mr. M., the souls of 
men, which are inyisible, and spiritual, must in their| 


conceptions of /ruth be unlike one another—and any 
attempt to bring men to uniformity of opinion about 
what ¢ruth is, will be found “ striving against God.” 
Let us, however, hear the opinion of Paul upon this 
point. Eph. iv. 13.—* Till we all come in the unity 
of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 


unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 


the fulness of Christ; that we henceforth be no more 
children, tossed te and fro by every wind of doctrine 
—but speaking the truth in love, may grow up into 


And if, sir, 


synod of Ulster, without obtaining one single spot of 


But there has not yet! 


uniformity I believe not only agreeable to the will of 
God, but absolutely necessary to the attainment of 
the end for which churches were instituted—the edi. 
fying of one another in truth, and faith, and comfort, 
and love, which are in Christ Jesus. 
But if you make any such inquiries into religious 
| opinions, * you will,” says Mr. M., “press hard on 
the brethren.” Such an argument requires no an- 
swer. That man must have a curious idea of his 


own opinions when it presses hard on him to reveal] 
them. 





FOR THE FRIEND, 


THE FRIENDS OF CONGENIES. 


The region extending along the northern 
| borders of the Pyrenees, in the south-eastern 
|part of France, and from the Rhone to the 
valleys of Piedmont, has been from time im- 
memorial the abode of a persecuted race of 
Christians. Driven to despair by the cruel- 
ties of their Catholic masters, they have not 
unfrequently resorted to arms in the defence 
of their lives and their religion; and some of 
the fiercest and most destructive wars that 
have ever been waged in France, have been 
those provoked by the massacre of the un- 
offending Waldenses. Among these people, 
there has always existed a small and separate 
| band of worshippers, whom neither resentment 
for injuries, nor the contagion of evil example, 
could ever influence to violate’ what they 
deemed the positive injunction of the gospel, 
on the subject of self-defence. How long 
they have been a separate people is unknown, 
but their own tradition is, that they were plant- 
ed at the first preaching of the gospel by the 
companions or successors of the apostles, 
There is, however, positive evidence of their 
having been recognised as such in the fifteenth 
century. ‘Their numbers have always been 
small, and their habitations restricted to Con- 
genies, Nismes, and some of the neighbouring 
| villages, at no great distance from Marseilles. 
Consisting chiefly of the peasantry and small 
proprietors, and residing ina secluded and 
unvisited district of country, poor, uneducated, 
|and unambitious, these simple Christians sup- 
posed themselves to be the only professors of 
the doctrine of non-resistance. 


| 


A singular 
and romantic incident first brought them ac- 


quainted with the existence of a numerous and 
widely spread people who hold the same views 
as to this essential part of Christian morals. 
An English Friend of the name of Fox, was a 
partner ina large mercantile house during the 
war ofthe American revolution. His partners 
fitted out one of the vessels belonging to the 
firm, as aletter of marque, which succeed- 
ed in capturing and bringing home several 
valuable french prizes. Instead of receiving 
and appropriating to his own use, his share of 
the booty, our friend invested it in the public 
funds, and waited the conclusion of the war 





him in all things, whichis the head, even Christ.” for an opportunity to restore it to its rightful 


These words require no commentary. 


owners. After the cessation of hostilities. he 


An outward uniformity might be produced by the sent his son to Paris, in the year 1785, to dis- 


mere taking or signing of fests, and under the influ- 
ence of pais or penalties,—by the terror of censures, 


suspensions, or degradations; but from such attempts| 


at uniformity my heart recoils. But I seek a spiritu- 


| cover, if possible, to whom the captured pro- 
perty had belonged. His son caused an ad- 
vertisement to be inserted in the newspapers, 


al uniformity, produced, under grace, by freely laying | stating these circumstances, and the reasons 


open my own opinions, and by as freely ascertaining | 


the views and dispositions of those who might wish 





why his father could not become a partner of 


| the ill-gotten gain. 


— if a 
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This advertisement fell under the notice of | 
the little flock at Congenies, and was read by | 
them with emotions of delight and astonish- 
ment. ‘They immediately appointed a depu- 
tation to visit Edward Fox, at Paris, and to 
learn who and what these people were, that 
united with them in differing from the whole 


world beside. How was their emotion in- 
creased at finding that those principles had 
been publicly advocated both in Europe and 
America, for more than a century by a nu- 
merous and highly influential sect! On the 
return of their committee a communication was 
opened with the meeting for sufferings of Lon- 
don, which has been maintained uninterrupt- 
edly to the present day. In the year 1789, 
they were for the first time visited by Friends. 
Several English and American ministers. 
among whom were Mary Dudley, Sarah 
Grubb, and George Dillwyn, passed some 
days at Congenies and its neighbourhood 
the spring of that vear. The following ac- 
count of their visit is from the pen of Mary 
Dudiey. {1 know not how it may appear to 
others, but there is to me something inexpres- 
sibly affecting in this unvarnished narrative of| 
the first interviews which were had with these 
poor people. ‘Their intercourse with Friends, 
since that period, has tended considerably to 
establish and ground them in Christian faith, 
as mnaintained by us, and a small meeting of 
solid and religious Friends now exists among 
them. 


* We proceeded from Lyons in a carriage 
boat down the Rhone, passing many towns | 
and villages, on the banks of this rapid river ; 7 
landed at Pont Esprit, and reached Nismes in 
the afternoon of the 22nd; from whence we 
proceeded next day to Congenies, about three | 
leagues distant. 
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personal convenience we might enjoy, in being| are others, who, having measurably learned 
permitted to provide for ourselves. W e| where to wait, we believe are a little strength- 
therefore accepted apartments in two of their, /ened by our sympathy with them, and receive 
houses, and while these and their manner of} w ith joy the communicated word. In some 
cooking are very different to what we have) seasons this has had free course, many, like 
ever been accustomed to, the belief that we, thirsty ground, drinking in the rain; so that 
are here in right direction, smooths what} the watered, and those who have been renew- 
would otherwise be hard to bear. ‘Their love! edly helped to water, have rejoiced together. 
for our company is such that they seldom| Their appearance, manner of behaviour, 
leave us alone, and seem to think they cannot) &c. are certainly such as bear little resem- 
do enough to make us comfortable. iblance to our Society ; but the honest sim- 
‘*‘A few both of the men and women are sen-) plicity there is among them, the apparent 
sible, intelligent persons, with whom, could we) consciousness of their deficiencies, and tender- 
converse, some of us would be well pleased. | ness of spirit, confirm our hope of a clearer 
“We are well aware, that speaking only| prospect opening in due season. We have 
through an interpreter obstructs the stream of| not felt it our business to call their attention 
freedom, and yet I have thought that even this| to the different branches of our Christian testi- 
might have its use, by tending to prevent too} mony ; the little labour bestowed tending to 
much conversation, and thereby drawing their|centre them to that “light” which ‘maketh 
and our minds from that state of watchfulness,| manifest,” and, by an obedience whereto, the 
wherein receiving suitable supplies, we may) gradual advances of the “ perfect day” is 
be qualified properly to administer in due| known ; and we are greatly deceived if this 
season to their wants. | day has not dawned upon many in this dark 
“First day, 25th. Their meeting this siecry{t orner, though its brightness is yet intercepted 
ing was attended by between eighty and ninety| by shades and clouds. Their meeting, last 
persons : soon after sitting down several of first day, was different from the former, only 
them appeared strangely agitated, and no less} one disturbing the quiet of it, and none of 
than. five spoke one after another, partly in| those agitations which were apparent in the 
testimony and partly in supplication, all sitting | preceding assembly. In the aflernoon they 


except one man, who stood up and expresse d\ held the ir monthly meeting, the business 


a little in humility and tenderness. | whereof is only the cae of their poor, and 
‘We found that our safety was in getting to| oversight of each other's moral conduct ; but 
our own exercise, desiring, as ability was af-| our men I’riends, who understand the language, 
forded, that the right seed might rise into do-| observed that their method far exceeded their 
minion, and the imaginations of the creature| expectations. ‘This season was also gracious- 
ibe brought into subjection : and though it w as} ly regarded, and renewed help afforded for the 
evident, that but few of them were acquainted | service required. 
\with that silence, wherein the willings and} ‘* 5th. | rose very poorly this morning, but 
| workings of nature are reduced, and the stil]| set off with my companions for Codognan, a 
small voice which succeeds the wind and the| place where about fifteen of the same profes- 


fire, intelligibly heard, yet we were comforted] sion with those here reside ; and feeling easy 


* On the coach stopping at a little inn where | in observing much of this emotion subsided, |to take them collectively, we had but one sit- 


we designed to alight, a large number of 


jand the meeting was favoured towards the|ting with them, which was a season of open- 


people surrounded us, some looking alinost ic onclusion, with a solemnity it wanted before ; -| ness in labour, though one of deep exercise, 


overcome with joy, others surprise xd, some 
siniling, but all behaving civilly. Our men 
friends alighting in order to make arrange- 
ments for our reception, left us women in the 


ithe people settling more into stillness, while| they being mostly outward in their views, and 
testimeny and prayer went forth through] very restless: towards the close, however, 
e. . | some careless minds were, | hope, a little 

‘Thinking that sympathy with them in their| reached. We returned to Congenies in the 


coach ; but such was the covering with which different growths, and situations, was likely to | evening. 


my mind was then favoured, that being a 
spectacle to thousands would have seemed 
trifling to me—tears flowed, from a renewed 
sense of unmerited regard, and the extension 
of the love of the universal parent to his 
children spread a serenity not easily set forth. 

“ We were desired to accompany some who 
joined us to a neighbouring house, and the 
room we entered was soon filled with persons, 
who, by every testimony we could compre- 
hend, rejoiced in'seeing us ; though many ex- 
pressed their feelings only by tears. They re- 
luctantly consented for the first night to our 
occupying three tolerably commodious bed- 
chambers at the house of a Protestant, (but not 
one professing as they do,) and we designed to 
engage these rooms, with another for a kit- 
chen, and hire a servant to attend on us: but 
befure we were dressed next morning, several 


of these afiectionate poor women carried off|sit with, seeming unacquainted with the 


our trunks, &c. and on consulting together, 
we concluded it was best to yield to the wish- 
es of those we came to visit, resigning the 


lbe more fully known by a discriminating visit, **6th. In a conference together this fore- 
we proposed, afier having our certificates read| noon, we concluded to have the most weighty 
this evening, to sit with them in their families,| part of the people here together, and have a 
which proposal they gladly accepted. \$itting with them ; and after selecting some 
“6th mo. 4th. Since the 26th ult. we have| names for this purpose, at four in the after- 
sat with twelve families in this village—one at|roon sat with a family who came from the 
Funtanes, six miles distant, two. at Quisac,}country. This was to me a season of instruc- 
nine miles further, and one at Calvisson, one} tion, under a feeling of the universal regard 
and a half mile from hence—at this last.men-| of Him who knows the various situations of 
tioned place resides Louis Majolier, who has his children, not respecting the persons of 
been our attentive companion in the family) any. Ww hat was said to these poor people 
sittings, and at our lodging, since we first| seemed to have entrance, and tended to our 
came—he is a sensible, intelligent young man,|peace. Atsix o’clock we met as appointed 
evidently under the tendering visitation of| with those selected, much freedom of speech 
truth, and humbly desirous of right instruc-} was used, in pointing out to them some incon- 
tion. As is often the case amongst the more} sistencies, and recommending to increasing 
privileged members of our religious Society,| watchfulness : that being swift to hear, and 
we have in many of these visits to struggle|slow to speak. they might be enabled to dis- 
hard for the arising of life ; some of chose we|tinguish the Shepherd’s voice and follow it, 
refusing to obey that of the stranger—I hope 
toe was a profitable season to them and us. 
‘7th. We went about a league to sit with a 
few professors—rather at a low time, though 








necessity of witnessing the dominion of that 
divine power, which is the crown of glory and 
diadem of beauty to the true Israel: but there 
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liberty was felt to express what arose ; and we and the language of the apostle was revived. 
parted under humbling feelings,, returning to,‘ Finally, brethren, farewell! be of one mind, 
Congenies to tea. live in peace, and the God of love and peace 
“8th. First day, about ten o’clock we met’ shall be with you.’’ We parted, with many 
as usual ; the assembly was soon covered with tears on both sides, from these endeared 
great stillness, and evident solemnity, which [| people, for whom we had, in our different 
sincerely desired might not be lessened by | measures, travailed that Christ might be form- 
me, though I believed it right to revive the'ed in them, and they be not only the visited, 
language of David. ‘One thing have I de-| but redeemed of the Lord.” 
sired of the Lord, that will I seek after ; that — 
[ may dwell in the house of the Lord all the) LETTER FROM SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, 
days of my life, to behold the beauty of the | To Jouy C. Lersome, on his Marriage with M. N—. 
Lord, and to inquire in His temple.”’ I felt!) Pear Friend,—I was duly favoured with 
renewed help in communicating what arose, |thine by my sister at Led Hall, and should 
and the sense of good seemed to increase,|haye wrote sooner, had ability and leisure 
while the streain of gospel ministry flowed| united; for there hath lived in my mind a sa- 
through other instruments: and our spirits|Jutation to thee, the object of my tender soli- 
were bowed in awful reverence before Him, | citude, and to thy wife, thy companion in ev- 
who had not sent us a warfare at our own! ery tender sense, the joint object of my affec- 
cost, but graciously supplied every lack.|tionate well wishing. I consider you as now 
They were afterwards recommended by S.! entering the more arduous scenes of Jife, and 
G. and myself, to be not only hearers, but! filling more important stations than in your 
doers of the law, and, like Mary, to ponder} single state; and most earnestly desire you 
the sayings they had heard in their hearts,| may now, in your first entrance into the more 
keeping up the watch. | arduous paths, be wisely directed, for much 
“1 had previously mentioned to our company | depends on_ this important crisis. With a 
a view of having the younger and unmarried | heart replenished with the warmest affection, 
people assembled ; and at the close of this 
meeting it was proposed to have them conven-| ing the wise in all ages: “ In the name of our 
ed at four o’clock in the afternoon. At two,|God we will set up our banners.” This is a 
we sat with nine persons who came from a proper allusion to your state, who have asso- 
distance, to satisfaction ; and at the time ap-|ciated yourselves together in the most delicate 
pointed met our young friends, who made a|and tender bonds of union, to be each other's 
considerable appearance as tonumbers. The helpmates, to soften every care, to enhance 
fore part of this sitting was heavy, but life| every comfort, to divide every burden, recip- 
gradually arose, and sweet liberty ensued : our rocally and mutually to help each other in ev- 
belief being confirmed that there is, among this| ery temporal respect; and not only so, but to 
class, though in an unfavourable soil, a seed | go up hand in hand to the house of God. and 
sown which, through individual faithfulness, the mountain of his holiness. And in order 
would spread and become fruitful to the praise | to obtain this permanent felicity of the conju- 
of the great husbandman. . These were honest-| ga] state, in the name of your God set up 
ly cautioned against what might retard their| your banners—let nothing divert your minds 
growth, and earnest prayer was offered on|from an humble, attentive care to put your- 
their behalf, Some of us feeling desirous of|selyes under his protection, to implore his 
having a meeting with the inhabitants of this} euardianship and tuition. He alone can help 
place, the subject was solidly considered | you in times of probation, and defendyou in 
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among ourselves, and notwithstanding appa-|the perilous hour, guard you from the dangers 
; : P | 5 ’ 
rent difficulties, we agreed to attempt it. 


| recommend the Psalmist’s words, represent- 
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into selfish deliberations how to avoid plain 
duty. Protract not your stay in a land of jeo- 
pardy and danger, by taking counsel and not 
of God, and covering yourselves and not with 
the covering of his Spirit. 

The state of the church in that city requires 
of you to endeavour to come up to the help of 
the Lord against the inundation of folly and for- 
\getfulness which prevails. There are no wages 
|equal to those he gives his servants; for surely 
|the reward of the faithful labourer is exceed- 
ing great; peace, tranquillity, and glory, are 
upon their heads for ever. 

Thus, my beloved friends, my soul travails 
for you, for your present and everlasting wel- 
fare, that the solemn engagement you have 
entered into may be truly fulfilled, and your 
happiness established upon a most durable 
basis. 

The eye of passion, in the short lived fer- 
vour of the mind, sometimes improperly called 
love, flatters itself with objects of imagined 
amiableness and beauty. This is transient and 
mutable; but affection founded on mutual -es- 
teem, for an object religion and virtue have 
rendered truly estimable, hath a permanency 
in it equal to the causes which produced it. 
It is not in my mind to descend into every 
particular point of conduct necessary for your 
happiness. ‘These will be clearly opened as 
occasion requires, and help administered to 
come up in every duty, to render you truly 
comfortable and helpful to each other, useful 
and honourable in the church and in the 
world, and objects of divine favour and ac- 
ceptance. But allow me to recommend a 
close attention to meetings, both. for worship 
and discipline. In this most reasonable duty 
the soul hath often been unexpectedly replen- 
ished with good, and its strength renewed, to 
step forward in the holy path. Dare not to 
live without God in the world, lest he with- 
draw his blessing, and then who can make up 
the deficiency ” 


My health continues precarious; my ancles 
and feet are weak; this is also the case with 
my right hand. I have been obliged todrop 


‘of unsanctified seeming prosperity, and place|my pen several times in this essay to salute 


“By the laws of the land no public meeting | his everlasting arm underneath in the time of|you, which may account for several inaccura- 


1s allowed to any but the Catholics, Protes- | adversity. Place here your confidence, that 
tants meeting even here in the fields or private| you may not be moved. The world, with a va- 
houses, and the dear people we are visiting sit] riety of blandishments, will present its schemes 
in their assemblies with the outside door lock-| of happiness, and make large promises of a 
ed; and believing they had not yet attained] good it hath not in its power to bestow; but 
sufficient strength to be exposed to much suf-|may you carefully remember, that in the 
fering, we have feared putting them out of| world, and under the prevalence of its spirit, 
their usual way; the proposal, however, of| you will find disappointment and trouble. But 
giving liberty to any of the neighbours who} jn the name, and under the banner of God, 
might incline to accept the invitation, was| peace flows as a river, and all the cross events 
readily acceded to by them. At ten o’clock| and painful allotments are sanctified and sweet- 
on the morning of the tenth, a considerable] ened. Beware, therefore, my dear friends, of 
number of Protestants, and some Roman)|rushing into the world of dissipation, which 
Catholics assembled ; they behaved with great] often attends a circumstance similar to yours. 
quietness, and the meeting was mercifully) Beware of a vain confidence in the smiles and 
owned by a feeling of liberty to labour, and a| caresses of men and women of this world’s 
sense of that love which is universal, and | spirit; beseech the protection and guidance of 
would gather all under its blessed influence. | Him who placeth the solitary in families, and 

“11th. We rose early, and after breakfast} buildeth up a sure house to those who in all 
most of those we had visited in the village col-| their ways acknowledge him, and cast them- 
lecting in ovr apartment, a solemnity covered | selves into his protection. I trust an holy vi- 
us, under which the same love which had at-|sitation hath given you an understanding what 
tracted us to them flowed in a strong current, |it is which makes for true peace. Enter not 





cies, besides those in writing. Nevertheless, 
warm affection fills and strengthens my mind 
you-ward, in which I wish your present and 
everlasting welfare, with a tenderness as near- 
ly paternal us I am capable of. 
SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 

Where the sympathies of the heart have not 
been encouraged to expand, no cultivation of 
the understanding will have power to render 
the character eminently great or good.—E. 
Hamilton. 


Marariep, on fifth day, [1th ult. in Friends’ meet- 
ing at Crosswell, Bensamin W, Coorer of Waterford 
to Lypia Lirrincort of Evesham, New Jersey. 


Diep, at her residence, in Philadelphia, on the 23d 
inst. Mary Howe tt, widow of Arthur Howell, in the 
82d year of her age. 
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